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LIVESTOCK FARMERS DEMAND A DAILY SERVICE... PAY A REAL PRICE FOR IT 


ry 





Path Chops in Jen Months 


HILE NATURE persists in taking three 

months, three weeks and three days to de- 
liver a litter of pigs, efficient stockmen, through 
modern breeding, feeding and sanitation methods, 
bring quality pigs to market weight within six 
months of farrowing. 

Pork is the top income producer in the entire 
farm field. Last year’s production of pork and lard 
totaled seventeen billion pounds for which pro- 
ducers received more than three billion dollars— 
well over half the total cash received for all meat 
animal products. 

In the manufacture of pork, as in any line of 
endeavor, efficiency spells profit. Those committed 
to the livestock system of farming are efficient 
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because they can produce cattle, hogs and sheep 
in volume. Production in volume is possible be- 
cause farming the livestock way maintains soil 
fertility, thus ensuring ample crops of rich feeding 
value for economical production of choice market- 
topping meat animals. 

Issued daily from the four basic livestock mar- 
kets, The Corn Belt Farm Dailies provide an un- 
paralleled service vital to the production and mar- 
keting of America’s annual six-billion dollar crop 
of cattle, hogs and sheep. These publications are 
thoroughly read every day by America’s top stock- 
men. The circulation is selective. The $5.00 an- 
nual subscription price is not an invitation to an 
unnatural clientele. 
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Victory—Joy and Challenge 
SicMANn DELTA CHI shares the universal joy of 


free men in victory. As journalists, its members were 
closer to war than most civilians. They saw the battles 
as correspondents, they gauged the news for headlines 
and for broadcast. They know we have put down “a 
revolt against civilization itself.” 

The fraternity also shares a common personal cause 
for happiness. Its young men—and its prospective 
young men—are coming home. With discharge rough- 
ly based on seniority of service, the academic year of 
1945-46 should see more upperclassmen than most 
campuses have known since Pearl Harbor. Reinforce- 
ment of decimated junior and senior ranks means new 
undergraduate life for Sigma Delta Chi. 


Bur even when the immediate months have told 
their story in registration figures, a big unknown re 
mains. These will not be the usual undergraduates. 
The first of college age to be discharged will be mostly 
front line fighting men. They have seen action of an 
intensity and a savagery experienced by relatively 
few Americans in 1917-18. 

No civilian—even such experts in youth as college 
administrators and teachers—can know exactly what 
these youthful old soldiers will want of life or seek in 
college. Their first instinct will no doubt be to become 
people again—civilian people—as quickly as possible. 
After that they probably will make a more serious 
college generation than those who returned to campus 
after 1918 to misread F. Scott Fitzgerald and learn to 
be bond salesmen. 

One thing looks certain. Even the valor of these 
young men will not have resolved the world’s head- 
aches beyond need of further doctoring. Competent 
and courageous journalism will be needed as never 
before. With its strength among the leaders and jour- 
neymen of the profession and its chapters on the na- 
tion’s most vigorous campuses, Sigma Delta Chi faces 
a magnificent opportunity. 

Frank Thayer in this issue asks the undergraduate 
chapters to be ready. It is a time for all of us—aca 
demic alumni and the professional newcomers whose 
presence the fraternity values so highly—to be ready. 


Competition Is Where You Make It 


Firry years ago this summer A. Q. Miller (Kansas 
Professional ’37) became an editor. For 41 years he 
has published the Belleville (Kan.) Telescope. With 
an understandable nostalgia for “the horse and buggy 
days” of his start, he recalls his half century in an edi 
torial on “My Great Adventure.” 

It was an adventure, experienced without leaving 
Republic County. A printer, he became an editor by 
the transfer of “a sheaf of notes, a chattel mortgage 
and $20 in cash saved from a $6 a week printer’s 
wage.” So have thousands of others—it is still possible 
although highly improbable—but the Miller family 
and their Telescope have been exceptional. 

Publisher Miller is the father of four Sigma Delta 
Chi sons, including a former national president, Carl, 
manager of the Pacific Coast edition of the Wall Street 
Journal. A. Q. Jr. manages a California daily and 
Merle and Luman stuck with the Telescope. 

The Telescope has won national awards in its week 
ly class for excellence in editorial content, advertising 
and circulation. An “ear” in the upper right of the 
editorial page lists its honors proudly. Another ear 
in the upper left of the same page tells the rest of the 
story. 

The Telescope, founded in 1870, has absorbed thir- 
teen other papers in Republic County, ranging in es 
tablishment from 1878 until 1923. We pass the idea 
along to the metropolitan city room boys who do their 
eight hours and go home fretting about the pace. 





An Emergency Becomes Permanent 


Wirn this issue, Carl R. Kesler (Beloit ’20) for 
mally assumes editorship of THz QuiLL. With other 
officers of the fraternity, he had helped edit the maga 
zine since the death a year ago of Ralph Peters. The 
permanent appointment was made by the Headquar- 
ters Committee with the approval of President Wil 
lard R. Smith. 

A graduate of Beloit College, the new editor was 
reporter and city editor of the Quincy (Ill.) Herald 
Whig before going to the Chicago Daily News just 20 
years ago. He has been assistant city editor of the 
Daily News and is at the moment editor of its state 
edition. 
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Lest We 
Forget 
Dachau! 


By E. Z. DIMITMAN 


Tue American public, I am afraid, has 


a short memory. We want to forget, if 
not forgive, as quickly as possible. 

Anger and hatred gripped our people 
following the sneak attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, the execution of the Doolittle fliers, 
the Death March of Bataan. Time and 
other problems have dissipated that anger 
and hatred. 

It has been my feeling, since the return 
of our group from visits to the German 
concentration camps at Buchenwald and 
Dachau, that the American public never 
has fully grasped the horrors and the 
significance of those atrocities and crimes. 
Not that the American people did not be- 
lieve their newspapers and their motion 
pictures. 


AA pPARENTLY, the story was so hor- 
rible that the average American shunted 
it aside, refused to think about it. Too, 
the stories and pictures of the liberation 
of these mass murder factories were un- 
folded at a time when everyone’s mind 
was on Victory. Everyone knew that V-E 
Day was just a matter of days—weeks at 
the most. In victory the American people 
always desire to be generous and for 
giving. 

These circumstances, I believe, have 
denied us a full realization of the German 
character, background and philosophy. 

Everything should be done to cause the 
American people to interest themselves 
in this subject—not in a spirit of hatred 


HE REMEMBERS DACHAU. 

many to his Chicago Sun desk to urge that books and motion pictures, 

as well as newspapers and magazines, make sure America remembers 
that the Nazi outrage can happen again. 





or revenge, but as a safeguard against 
future aggressions by the German people. 

There is a job ahead for all of us, news 
papers and magazines, the motion picture 





stoop. 





A MAN who has been on major newspaper desks for nearly 
20 years knows how quickly John Q. Public forgets. When the 
man happens to be one of the small group of American editors 
chosen to inspect Nazi concentration camps while the horror 
was still fresh, he has extra reason to fear this short memory. 

E. Z. Dimitman saw Buchenwald and Dachau and he will see 
them all his life. He wants American newspapers to help make 
sure we do not forget. His practical proposals are all the 
stronger because “Dimmy” himself is anything but a fire-eater. 
Executive editor of Marshall Field’s Sun, he conceals editorial 
smartness and toughness behind a mild voice and a scholar’s 


A New Yorker by birth and a Philadelphian by education, 
Dimitman reported for the Philadelphia Press, North American, 
Public Ledger and Inquirer from 1920 until 1927. He became 
night city editor of the Inquirer in 1927, city editor in 1933 and 
executive editor in 1939. In 1943 he came west to the Sun. He 
was elected a professional member of Sigma Delta Chi by the 
Chicago Headline Club a year later. 
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E. Z. Dimitman returns from V-E Day Ger- 


industry and radio, the schools and col 
leges, for writers and lecturers, and for 
our government itself. 


NewspaPERS have told the story, 
truthfully and completely, but how many 


readers have read them and have realized 
their true meaning? Their true meaning 
to us and their true meaning to those to 


follow us? News reels have given brief 
views of the horror camps but how many 
people have sat through them and how 
many people have understood the full sig 
nificance of what they saw? 

We must not forget and we must not 
forgive. 

The Army Pictorial Service has a 55 
minute motion picture entitled “German 
Atrocities Unexpurgated.” Every Amer 
ican should be asked to see this picture 
It should be made available everywhere 
It should be shown at every luncheon 
meeting, at every club gathering, at every 
convention, in every classroom, in every 
church and at every post of the armed 
forces. 

It should be shown now. 

For the next twenty years a week or a 
month should be set aside each year when 
this gripping, dramatic portrayal of Ger 
man brutality should be reshown through- 
out America. 


(Concluded on page 10) 











S uppose you ask someone to start 
reading the following 24-point headline in 
a newspaper. You limit his reading time 
to half a second: 


FBI Arrests 
Alien Sailor 
In Carthage 


Then you ask the reader to write down 
immediately what he saw in the headline. 
Ask several others to do the same thing. 
Here are specimen responses of univer- 
sity upperclassmen and graduate stu- 
dents, with incorrect words in italics: 


FBI Arrests Alien Sailor in Charge 
FBI Arrests Alien in Chicago 

FBI Arrest Sailor 

FBI Arrests Alien Sailor on Charge 
FBI Arrests Alien Soldier in Chicago 
FBI Arrests Alien on 

FBI Arrests Aliens in Chicago 

FBI Arrests Sailor in Alien Charge 
FBI Find Alien Sailor 

FBI Arrests Alien in Charges 

FBI Arrests Alien Soldier in Carthage 


Now call in another group to read the 
same headline under similar conditions, 
but this time see that it is set in a differ- 
ent type face. Suppose that this time 
there is a tendency for greater accuracy. 
The words soldier, charge, and Chicago 
appear less frequently for the correct 
sailor and Carthage. 

Two obvious possibilities may account 
for the differences: Either the second 
group is composed of better readers or 
the second type is easier to read. If one 
can isolate by statistical methods the ef- 
fects of differences in reading ability and 
headline difficulty, while at the same time 
controlling many other factors involved 
in the experiment, it is possible to show 
that some type faces in headline form and 
= are read with greater facility than 
others. 





What Makes Headlines 


He Likes Cheltenham and She Likes 
Bodoni But Science Suggests Proof 





it 

By EARL ENGLISH . 
d 

Py is a course an over-simplification One should not conclude from this, how- 7 

) Fn od I have actually used to ever, that all square serif, sans-serif, and v 

jrowed e ae readability of type roman families would fare the same in 

Seon! ere y used in setting newspaper this test. A type family might well show a Vv 

i ~ P : difference in readability when compared a 
While the reader may be more inter- with others, both inside and outside its b 

ested in actual results of such tests, only own great group. t] 

three dp on ee analyzed and these By means of the same method headlines r 

—— are repo in some detail in an- in Cheltenham bold capitals were found a 

er source. to be 18 per cent less readable than head- 

T lines in caps and lower case in this family. i 
O summarize them briefly: Condensed Cheltenham suffered no loss n 
Representative families from three great over the regular. This is in almost exact h 

type groups commonly used in newspaper agreement with another Cheltenham b 

headlines were studied. A sans-serif bold headline study made by other experi- Vv 

family, a square serif bold family and a menters.” 

roman bold (Bodoni), all from the same Again we should not conclude that the 

matrix manufacturer, were studied. capitals in all families of type are 18 per 
The sans-serif and Bodoni were found cent more difficult to read than when set i 

to be equally readable, but the square in lower case. Moreover, the purpose il 

serif was 21 per cent less readable than here is to outline the method and discuss a 

the other two. Readers made twice as some of the implications. j 

many errors in reading the square serif : 

7 as they did in reading either of the Tue word “readability” now refers to I 

other two. the ease with which type may be read, n 

Vv 

- y 

d 

As modern sales technique has concerned itself more and more with ¢ 

visual appeal—whether in sheerness of nylon stocking or color photog- ; 

raphy in advertising itselfi—newspapers have become increasingly li 

conscious of their headlines. Editors have experimented prayerfully L 

— a4 type ey ae is a steady trend from the time-honored : 
stepped headline to the flush left caption that both “looks modern” and 

is easier to produce. 

PPh gas ana proprietors have watched reader reaction eagerly. But s 

eir primary reasoning for or against change has been sentimental I 

. aesthetic. They change because “the new type looks better.” They : 

eep cna eg analy people ao used to it.” These are sound working < 

reaso: ut they are not susceptible to objective proof as scienc 
ns P e under- 
Is it possible to measure readability of various type faces and sizes 





scientifically? Can it be shown, by methods reasonably immune from 
human error, that one type is easier—i. e., quicker—to read than an- 
other? Earl English, associate professor of journalism at the University 
of Missouri, has evolved a test to meet scientific objectivity. He won 
the fraternity’s 1944 Distinguished Service Award for his research. 

This article describes his method and attempts to explcin to the lay- 
man something of the controls employed to rule out the variables, as a 
physician would rule them out in testing a new serum. It is a picture 
of method and not an answer. 

Even if psychologists were able to measure readability of type as 
accurately as a government gauger fixes proof to whiskey, it may not 
matter a lot to a publisher whose readers still wear vestigal buttons 
on their coat sleeves and honestly fear to drink milk with fish. 

Earl English concedes this cheerfully for he is both newspaperman 
and scientist. He worked part of his way through college as a linotype 
operator. He has reported on weekly and daily newspapers. He holds 
a doctor’s degree in psychology and teaches journalism. He became 
a member of Sigma Delta Chi while on the faculty of the 
University of Iowa before his transfer to Missouri last May. | 
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and obviously there are methods by which 
it may be measured other than by speed 
of reading, or the work out-put method. 

Readability may be gauged with vary- 
ing degrees of confidence by investigating 
either the pulse rate, blink rate, or the 
various symptoms of eye fatigue. In ad- 
dition one may ascertain the minimum 
amount of illumination necessary to read 
a type design or the farthest distance at 
which it may be read. 

Investigators are not in accord on the 
‘validity of these methods** but they are 
agreed in general that if differences can 
be found by the work out-put method, 
these differences may be looked upon as 
representing valid indications of compar- 
ative readability. 

Let us then see how this test is admin- 
istered under practical conditions. A 
newspaper is considering changing its 
headline dress, but hesitates because it 
believes high sentimental and recognition 
values have become associated with its 
present typing. 

If it can be shown scientifically that 
proposed new type is not more readable 
than the old or that it is definitely an 
improvement, this factor may be treated 
as an important consideration in making a 
judicious decision. 


Ler us set up a test that will compare 
not only the readability of the old type 
with either of two new ones but will 
yield data on the ease with which three 
different sizes of type are read in each of 
these faces. The key to this investigation 
will be a carefully devised headline read- 
ing test consisting of 18 three-line head- 
lines, each having approximately 14 letter- 
units to the line. The headlines follow 
the traditional rules of headline writing. 
As illustrated in the headline at the 
beginning of this article, the hasty view- 
ing of the first two lines does not permit 
successful guessing of words in the last 
line. For words that a reader would ap- 
parently expect to find in the last line, 
a substitute has been made of words of 
somewhat similar external outline but, of 
course, of different internal structure 
(Carthage for Charge or Chicago). A dis- 
tribution of the headlines as to degree of 
difficulty approximates the normal curve. 
In effect the headlines have been sys- 
temically weighted so that any inherent 
weaknesses in the perceptual qualities of 
certain type designs will be reflected 
through greater reading difficulties. 


Tue 18 headlines in the test are set in 
three different sizes in each of the three 
faces under consideration. As shown in 
the accompanying photo, the subject sits 
facing a large panel on which is pasted a 
newspaper page. She fixes on the 3-inch 
square opening and touches a button 
which causes a headline to to be briefly 
exposed. 

The exposure time remains constant for 
all heads in the test, the optimum dura- 
tion having been calculated by experi- 
ment on other subjects of roughly similar 
reading ability. 

Ideally, the exposure time should be 
such that the fastest readers seldom read 
all the words in one headline correctly, 
yet ample enough for the slowest readers 
to read well into the second line. 
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NOW YOU SEE IT AND NOW ... A subject seated before the headline 
“tachistoscope” concentrates on the square where another will appear to be 
read. She will have just half a second when the button is pushed. 


SEVERAL controls must be exercised in 
this experiment. Care must be taken that 
the level of illumination in the room re- 
mains constant for all readers, and that 
there is no contrast between the pre- 
exposure field and the exposed field, ei- 
ther in distance from the reader or in 
level of illumination. It seems advisable 
to eliminate as subjects those readers 
whose vision by means of correction or 
otherwise is not 20-20 or better by the 
Snellen chart. 

Then, too, an error can be introduced 
by unevenly inked headlines. To avoid 
this a solid plate is inked with each gal- 
ley containing the headlines and the black 
spots studied for brightness contrast with 
an illuminometer. Of course all readers 
must have an equal number of practice 
trials to eliminate the wide variability 
that usually accompanies the first trials 
in any act of learning. 


Certain factors which we are unable 
to control are “randomized” into a Graeco- 
Latin square (see page 15) from which 
their effects may be isolated and evalu- 
ated. Notice in this experimental design 
table how the square affects the adminis- 
tration of the test to the first nine readers. 
Let A, B, and C stand for the three type 
faces under study and Hi to Hs stand for 
the individual headlines. 

The first three readers comprise a 
group. Reader No. 1 reads the nine head- 
lines, the first three in 14 point, the next 
three in 24 point and the last three in 30 
point. For him Headline No. 1 had been 
set in Type A, No. 2 in Type B, No. 3 in 
Type C and so on across the row. 

Reader No. 2 then reads the nine head- 


lines typed as indicated except that he 
reads the 30 point group first, the 24 point 
second, and the 14 point last. All readers 
follow in a counter balanced order to 
eliminate, so far as possible, a systematic 
error in size evaluation. 


Tue three groups of nine readers com 
prise a block, and we must repeat the 
process with at least one more block, us 
ing the other nine headlines of the 18, to 
increase the reliability of our conclusions. 
We now sum the scores under the various 
headings, although instead of adding the 
scores themselves we total their squares. 

Note that within the block every reader 
has read each headline without any one 
being repeated, and each headline has 
been read exactly once under each con- 
dition of size and style. The sum of 
squares of scores in the first three col- 
umns will yield words read in 14 point in 
the three styles, and columns of 24 and 
30 point will be treated similarly. 

Summing all the A columns for three 
sizes will give the grand total for that 
particular face and after averages have 
been found it may be compared with the 
sums of the B’s and C’s. Adding the rows 
gives reader totals, and adding diagonally 
through the columns enables us to ex- 
tract the sum of squares due to headline 
differences. 


Tuus we have begun treatment of the 
data by analysis of variance,’ a compar- 
atively new statistical tool which lends 
itself ideally to this problem. 
Developed in recent years by the Brit- 
ish mathematician, R. A. Fisher, and uti- 


[Concluded on page 15] 








In Havana or Bogota U. S. Editors Can Do Much for 


Pan-American Unity 





Tom Wallace 


Mosr of the thinking that is done by 
United States newspapermen, and women, 
runs around the world between the lati- 
tudes of Hudson Bay and the boiling 
point of the Asiatic tropics. 

That is why the 130 odd millions in 
the United States know little and care 
less about what, to me, is the major prob- 
lem of the United States—solidification, 
unification, of the two Americas, for their 
welfare. 

Several years ago some Latin American 
newspapermen began thinking of a Pan 
American Press Congress which might 
awaken the two continents to the interest 
they should have in each other and which 
might solve some of the problems of news- 
paper publishers. Or maybe their hope 
was to solve publishers’ problems, inci- 
dentally to improve understanding be- 
tween continents. 

I did not attend the first Pan-American 
Press Congress, in Mexico City. I in- 
quired about it and was, as I now see it, 
misled as to its importance. I did not ac- 
cept its invitation, although I am devoted 
to Mexico and always ready go there on 
any pretext. 


By the time the second Pan-American 
Press Congress was scheduled for Ha- 
vana, in June, 1943, I had become suffi- 
ciently interested to attend it. I liked the 
group it brought to Havana. I was im- 
pressed by the vigor and industriousness 
of sundry Latin American delegations, al- 
though I thought a good deal of time was 
wasted on some business office discus- 
sions that should not have come before a 
body so pretentiously named. 

The third Interamerican Press Congress 
was awarded, at Havana, to Caracas. The 
title was changed because the Interamer- 
ican Press Society—if you translate the 
title exactly—or the Interamerican Press 
Association, was formed in Havana, to 
mother the Congresses. 

In Latin America it is customary to 
wait upon the disposition of government. 
In the United States we don’t ask the 
government when the ANPA., the 
S.N.P.A., the N.E.A. or the A.S.N_E. should 


nn 


By TOM WALLACE 


meet. But because the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment did not want the Congress held 
in October or December, 1944, it was de- 
ferred till March, and again till May, 1945. 


Bur when the Venezuelan government 
got ready it was ready. It appropriated 
the equivalent, in bolivars, of $27,000 for 
entertainment of delegates, and notified 
guests at the Avila Hotel that they must 
shift for themselves during the conven- 
tion, as delegates would be government 
guests there. 

North American delegates who said it 
might be better for newspapers to foot 
bills of their representatives were told to 
pipe down. It seemed that when one is 
- Caracas one does as the Venezuelans 

oO. 

The Avila, called Nelson Rockefeller’s 
hotel, is a charming place, ideally situ- 
ated, perfectly staffed. Its bed room bal- 
conies look down upon one of the great 
night spectacles of South America, the 
lights of Caracas, a mountain valley city 
which here and there climbs mountain- 
sides. Views, from midtown, of the moun- 
tains surrounding Caracas are thrillingly 
beautiful, especially at sunset. 

Delegates were allowed to pay for their 
drinks, for dinner guests, cocktail parties, 
laundry, pressing. This taught them that 


they were sojourning in a city perhaps 
next to Moscow in cost-of-living. 


It is rarely possible to say what a single 
convention has accomplished, but every- 
one in every business knows why conven- 
tions are useful. The third Interamerican 
Press Congress discussed many news- 
paper problems intelligently and serious- 
ly, among them the question of whether 
the Interamerican Press Association 
should father a Latin American press 
service. 

North Americans—Canada and the 
United States—unanimously said “No.” 
They felt that the organization’s entrance 
into any business enterprise would be un- 
fortunate. They believed it should exist 
to bring the continents closer together 
and to improve newspaper press prac- 
tices. 

Cubans wanted to form a press associa- 
tion. They won for Havana permanent 
headquarters for the association. 

The next Congress was awarded to 
Bogota because decidedly the best Latin 
American delegation was from Colombia. 
Because the United States would be, 
the North American delegation believed, 
fortunate if it should not get the Con- 
gress prior to United States and Canada 


[Concluded on page 14] 








Tom WALLACE, editor of the Louisville Times, journeyed 
south to Venezuela in May when most American newspaper- 
men were headed west for the United Nations conference. He 
led the North American delegation to the Third Inter-American 
Press Congress. Long an advocate of closer Pan-American re- 
lations, he preferred being one of twenty at Caracas to joining 
the 2,500 covering the big show beside the Golden Gate. 

Spanish-speaking parts of the globe are an old story to Tom 
Wallace. He spent his honeymoon in Spain where he and his 
bride cultivated their Spanish by keeping well off the Baedeker 
track. He admits he is still having his struggles with the lan- 
guage. When he was taken seriously ill in a bus near Guadala- 
jara in Mexico in 1943, he deliberately chose a nurse in a Mex- 
ico City hospital who knew no English. He got Spanish lessons 
for his nursing fees. 

Editor of the Times since 1930, Tom Wallace is a native Ken- 
tuckian who served on newspapers in Cincinnati and St. Louis 
before returning to Louisville for several decades as critic and 
editor. His wide repertorial experience includes a world tour 
and other foreign assignments for newspaper syndicates. He 
was elected to Sigma Delta Chi by the University of Missouri 
chapter in 1927. 

A series of articles on Mexico, written in 1928 for North 
American Newspaper Alliance, won him, along with Lincoln 
Steffens, life membership in the Foreign Correspondents Club 
of Mexico City for “having told truly the story of Mexico.” He 
hopes many more American newspapers will send men to the 
next press meeting in Bogota better to learn truly the story of 
our neighbors below the Rio Grande. 
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They Won No Medals and Job Had No Future But 
Censors Saved Lives 


By THEODORE F. KOOP 


To the “blue pencil boys” who left 


newspaper and magazine desks for war- 
time service in the Press Division of the 
Office of Censorship, Director Byron 
Price repeatedly laid emphasis on three 
points: 

1. Censorship is no popularity contest. 

2. Censors don’t win medals. 

3. There is no future in the business. 

Long ago the staff became reconciled to 
the first two notions and learned to ap- 
plaud the third, looking forward to the 
day when the shooting stopped and cen- 
sorship could come to an unlamented end. 
But the handful of censors in the Press 
Division—never more than nine—also rec- 
ognized that the work was vital to victory. 


A CTUALLY the word ”censor,” as used 
in this case, was something of a misnomer. 
Although it may sound like hair splitting, 
the Press Division did not censor in the 
arbitrary sense but simply counselled edi- 
tors in applying the Press and Radio Code 
of Wartime Practices to their particular 
problems. 

The distinction was important, for it was 
the basis of the system of voluntary cen- 
sorship which existed in the United States 
after we were forced into war. The Office 
of Censorship could advise an editor not to 
print a story, but the editor might dis- 
regard that advice if he saw fit. No legal 
penalty would be forthcoming, a fact 
which made this program without par- 
allel in any other country. 

Of course, the success of voluntary cen- 
sorship over a period of forty-odd months 
has been the willingness of editors to lean 
over backward when security was in- 
volved. They have not thumbed their 


noses at the Office of Censorship or at the 
Press and Radio Code. 

Today’s editors have not resorted to 
subterfuge as did the Claiborne (Ala.) 
Press in 1863. The paper noted that a 
“male sheep” passed down the river en- 
route to Mobile Bay. The “male sheep” 
was the ram Tennessee on its way from 
Selma, Ala., to a date with destiny. 

Contemporary editors and broadcasters, 
on the contrary, have displayed a patriotic 
desire to disclose nothing that would aid 
the enemy or endanger our own troops. 
They were told at the outset that com- 
pliance with the Code would not mean 
“business as usual” in the news room. 
They have indicated uniform accord, how- 
ever, with the statement of Raymond 
Daniell of the New York Times that 
“there isn’t any story in the world that 
is good enough to justify risking the life 
of a single American soldier.” 


Wruar was the result? 

A great amount of information was kept 
from the Germans and the Japanese. No- 
body will ever be able to determine the 
exact amount, for there is no yardstick 
to apply. But such things as the Ger- 
mans’ failure to ascertain in advance the 
specific site of the Allied invasion of 
France testify to the thoroughness of the 
press’ self-censorship. 

The restrictions requested by the Code 
pertained strictly to matters of military 
security. As a result, even though they 
have omitted vital military information, 
American newspapers have been able to 
tell the story of the war in great detail. 

I venture to suggest that many readers 
have been only vaguely aware of censor- 





campaign in 1940. 





Byron PRICE liked to point out that censorship, as a trade, 
had no future. This was a matter of some satisfaction to most 
of the censors, including Price’s assistant, Theodore F. Koop, 
author of this article. Like most men in censorship—at least 
in civilian posts—Ted Koop was a newspaperman himself, in 
the sound school of the Associated Press. 

This spring Ted succeeded Jack Lockhart of Scripps-Howard 
as assistant director of censorship in charge of the press divi- 
sion. Previously he had been in the uniform of a Naval lieu- 
tenant as a special assistant to Price. 

Censorship worked, he believes, because of the voluntary 
cooperation of editors. Newspapermen frequently screamed— 
at the theory of censorship—but in practice they “leaned over 
backwards” to maintain security. 

Ted became a member of Sigma Delta Chi at the University 
of Iowa where he edited the Daily Iowan in 1927-28. He joined 
the Associated Press in Des Moines after his graduation and 
was a Washington AP news editor when he became a member 
of the staff of the National Geographic Magazine shortly before 
Pearl Harbor. As an AP man, he directed coverage of the Willkie 
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Theodore F. Koop 


ship as they perused column after column 
of news about land, sea and air battles, 
the daily life of troops in camp, the arrest 
of spies, and our vast war production pro 
gram. In fact, the majority of “fan mail” 
received by the Office of Censorship, par 
ticularly in the early days of the war, ad 
vocated more rather than less blue pen 
ciling. 


I BELIEVE this lack of awareness of 
censorship arose largely from the fact 
that the war seldom reached close to the 
United States. When it did, there un- 
doubtedly have been many puzzled Amer 
icans who could not understand why their 
favorite newspaper did not print an oc 
currence which they themselves had seen 
or had heard about at first hand. 

In 1942, for example, When Nazi U-boats 
were sinking our merchant ships almost 
as fast as we could build them, residents 
of Atlantic coast communities sometimes 
taw a torpedoed freighter shrouded in 
smoke and flame or saw lifeboats of 
stricken sailors head for the shore and 
safety. Yet not a word of these dramatic 
events appeared in print or on the air at 
the time. 

To have spread the news in that fashion 
would have handed the Germans on a 
silver platter information as to the success 
of the attacks, the principal shipping 
routes, the percentage of survivors, and 
other points of interest to U-boat captains. 


Tue same reasoning held true earlier 
this year in the case of the Japanese 
bomb-carrying balloons which were fall 
ing in the western United States. For sev 
eral months as a result of a special re 
quest from the Office of Censorship, edi 
tors made no mention whatever of this 
unusual—and unsuccessful—weapon. 

Then, because six persons had been 
killed when one of the group picked up 
a fallen bomb in Oregon, the War and 
Navy Departments decided the American 
people should know that some balloons 
had reached this country, in order to 
guard against further accidents. 


[Concluded on page 16] 
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Humphrey 
Goes to 


Ft. Worth 


W a trer R. HUMPHREY (Colorado 
26), “champion editor of the Southwest,” 
has forsaken small town newspapering 
but not his beloved Texas. He has re- 
turned to the Fort Worth Press as editor 
and front page columnist after hearly 16 
years as editor of the Temple (Tex.) 
Daily Telegram. 

The change involves the friendly dis- 
solution of the successful editing and pub- 
lishing team of Mayborn and Humphrey, 
a combination which made the Temple 
daily nationally famous and a money 
maker for its young owners. 

Walter Humphrey and Major Frank W. 
Mayborn (Colorado ’27) were fellow stu- 
dents at the University of Colorado. Both 
were members of Sigma Delta Chi. 

From Colorado both Mayborn and 
Humphrey went to Fort Worth, where 
“Hump” started as a cub on the Press and 
Mayborn joined the advertising depart 
ment of the Northern Texas Traction Co. 


T Her first publishing venture, the pur- 
chase of the Temple Daily Telegram, be- 
gan in the storm of the market crash in 
October, 1929. The struggle they went 
through thereafter is an epic of editing 
and publishing in Texas. 

The Telegram won the National Edi- 
torial Association contest for community 
service twice, in 1940 and 1945. Three 
times it was cited by NEA for general ex- 
cellence, twice given third place. The pa- 
per has won first place for general ex- 
cellence in the last four contests con- 
ducted by the Texas State Fair for daily 
newspapers of the Southwest. 

Other national honors came this year in 
the form of mention in the Sigma Delta 
Chi awards for reporting, the award be- 
ing based on Humphrey’s battle coverage 
of McCloskey General Hospital. Tue 
Quitt—January-February.) 





QUITS SMALL TOWN—Walter R. Humphrey, who is returning to Fort 
Worth as editor and columnist, at the stone of Temple, Texas, paper where 
he made newspaper history. 


DeEsPITE his devotion to the Telegram 
and his daily front page column, “The 
Home Towner,” Humphrey found time for 
Sigma Delta Chi leadership. He served as 
alumni secretary, secretary, vice-presi- 
dent and president (1933-34) and has been 
a consistent contributor to THE QUILL. 
Major Mayborn, recently decorated for 
his work as a public relations officer at 


SHAEF, has returned to the Telegram 
and has taken over the editorship in ad- 
dition to his regular job as publisher. 
Harry O. Blanding (Texas ’36), who was 
placed at the Telegram in 1936 by the 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi, has 
been appointed managing editor. 
Humphrey has taken his column with 
him to Fort Worth where it has become 
a daily front page feature in the Press. 





Dachau! 


[Concluded from page 5] 


A TEXTBOOK should be prepared 
which should be required reading in 
every high school and every college of 
our nation. 

This textbook might consist of all the 
stories written by the newspaper report- 
ers who first visited the camps and by the 
editors who checked up later. It might 
include the official report of the editors’ 
group who visited the camps, the official 
report of the Congressional delegation 
that was there and, possibly, the report 
of the British Parliamentary group which 
also visited the camps. 

A book such as this should be illus- 
trated with possibly a hundred photo- 
graphs taken at the various camps. 

A book such as this should be in docu- 
mentary form. It should explain, simply 
and clearly, that the same horrors, the 


same brutalities, and the same crimes 
were committed in the same way at every 
one of the concentration camps—that all 
the crimes were part of a master plan to 
degrade mankind and to destroy the spirit 
of liberty. 

Americans must be informed, and kept 
informed constantly. It is an important 
phase of our struggle for world peace that 
this be done. 


An equally important one is the punish- 


ment of all those responsible. It is essen- 
tial, as General Eisenhower said, that all 
members of the German General Staff, 
all members of the S.S., all Nazi Party 
officials, all members of the Gestapo be 
punished. All of them were responsible, 
individually and as groups. All of them 
were responsible, directly or indirectly, 
for the crimes. 

They must be tried and convicted and 
executed. 

Equally guilty were those influential 
industrialists and intellectuals who re- 


mained in the background and financed 
and advised and encouraged Hitler and 
his fellow maniacs. They, too, must be 
punished in the same way. 


Germans between the ages of 10 and 
30—those who were completely poisoned 
by 12 years of Hitler propaganda—must 
be watched constantly and re-educated. 
They must be re-educated where possible; 
punished where re-education is impos- 
sible. 

Finally, there must be a long time occu- 
pation by the Allied armed forces of all 
Germany; an occupation that may last 
20 or 30 or 40 years if necessary; an oc- 
cupation that is firm and determined; an 
occupation that will finally convince the 
German people that they were defeated 
in war and that, as Sherman said, “War 
is Hell.” 

In that way and in that way alone can 
we prevent Germany from starting an- 
other. World War. 
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Are Chapters Ready? 


Veterans Returning to College 
Offer Sigma Delta Chi Challenge 


By FRANK THAYER 


To make the undergraduate chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi click when hundreds of 
veterans return to our universities, an ad- 
ministrative spark is imperative. 

The same spark that makes a news- 
paper click will make an undergraduate 
chapter successful. Strange though it may 
be, the local chapter itself offers an op- 
portunity to develop that admizistrative 
intelligence enforced by energy that later 
will make a chapter or a journalistic ca- 
reer a success. 


Down in Pennsylvania a young SDX 
alumnus bought a weekly newspaper. He 
added hard work to some borrowed cap- 
ital to win initial success. He built a new 
plant. . 

The young publisher had also learned 
to foresee opportunity and to capitalize 
his interests. He was a stamp collector 
and he liked air-mail stamps. 

The progressive alertness that marked 
this young fellow evolved the idea that 
there might be a magazine for air-mail 
stamp collectors. The production and 


editing of such a magazine fell to his lot. 
That little publication meant additional 
volume for his plant. He developed a suc- 
cessful business. 

Such a story might be retold a hundred- 
fold, a story of young newspapermen find- 
ing the opportunity for which they have 
dreamed. This young Pennsylvanian had 
learned how to make the most of his 
time; he had learned something from 
Sigma Delta Chi. 


W irx the prospect of thousands of 
young men and women returning from 
military service within the next year, 
hundreds of whom will choose to study 
journalism, there will be need for a new 
vista of what is to come. 

To many, journalism has meant report- 
ing. But journalistic techniques include 
more than reporting. If journalism is to 
find its rightful place in the professional 
world, it must have a broad foundation 
in liberal education; it should not neglect 
those phases that account for strong 
newspapers and successful magazines. 





attorney. 


by Arthur Garfield Hays. 





W ars end already is discharging thousands of young vet- 
erans under the point system. Other thousands are being re- 
turned to civilian life with combat disabilities that make fur- 
ther education look very important. The G.I. Bill of Rights makes 
college possible for most of these and probable for many. 

Journalism should attract its share of these young men. The 
Quill has asked Frank Thayer, vice-president in charge of un- 
dergraduate affairs, to tell them what Sigma Delta Chi offers and 
to advise the undergraduate chapters how it may best be 
achieved. The full story can only be told some months from now. 

Frank Thayer is one of the stalwarts of Sigma Delta Chi. He 
was initiated by the Wisconsin chapter in 1916 while working 
for one of the first two master’s degrees in journalism awarded 
by the university. He had previously been graduated from 
Oberlin College and reported for the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican. He helped organize chapters at Grinnell, Washington 
and Oregon State and Northwestern and was a member of the 
fraternity’s executive council as early as 1919. 

Frank has taught his profession at five major universities. 
For the last ten years he has been professor of journalism and 
lecturer on press law at the University of Wisconsin. His prac- 
tical newspaper experience includes small city and metropol- 
itan reporting and the presidency of the Creston (Iowa) Daily 
Advertiser, where he merged two newspapers. He is also an 


He is the author of books and manuals including “Newspaper 
Management” and the recently published “Legal Control of 
the Press.” The Bar Review of Texas—a state where libel law 
has big teeth—hailed the last as the ideal volume long needed 
to combine journalistic readability with legal accuracy. It won 
further praise in the Harvard Law Review where it was reviewed 
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Frank Thayer 


The wise management of publications, an 
economic understanding of the forces that 
go to support honest reporting and sin 
cere and understanding interpretation, 
cannot be neglected. 

Journalism includes many phases and 
outlets. In addition to newspaper report 
ing, there are well-marked fields that are 
filled with opportunity—publishing eco 
nomics as applied to both newspaper and 
magazine, radio journalism, public rela- 
tions, journalistic research and instruc 
tion, and the newer possibilities of tele 
vision, facsimile, specialized information 
service on politics and business, such as 
the Kiplinger letters, and production tech 
niques. 


THosE men who enroll in journalism 
for a defined professional purpose are 
interested naturally in Sigma Delta Chi 
as a professional organization. The chap 
ter is a forum and an opportunity. 

In a Sigma Delta Chi undergraduate 
chapter, there are opportunities for lead- 
ership, for developing that indefinable 
something, that spark, which later may 
make a career click, or a publication serve 
well its field and produce a profitable bal 
ance at the end of the year. The chapters 
face a challenge in these ambitious boys 
who want to make the most of journalism. 

The war years have been difficult for all 
campuses. Some chapters have been dis 
couraged. Although in some cases there 
has been a definite policy of freezing the 
chapter into inactivity for the duration, 
the experience of a few chapters indicates 
that it pays to keep alive some activity 
in order to preserve the newspaper rela 
tionships in the different areas and to 
have at least a local alumni nucleus ready 
to help revitalize the undergraduate 
group upon the return of sufficient men 
to college. 

Information is not at hand as to the 
status of many chapter activities and 
financial standing inasmuch as a consid- 
erable number of chapters did not reply 
to a questionnaire sent out some months 
ago. Enough is known however to indi 
cate that faculty advisers, alumni, and 
active members in college are generally 
trying to maintain a strong position in or- 
der to be ready for the opening of col 
leges and universities this fall. 


[Concluded on page 14] 
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Harry J. Lambeth 


T ery years ago Riley H. Allen, edi- 
tor of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, “broke” 
a story which shook the political founda- 
tions of the Orient and startled foreign 
offices throughout the world. 

The follow-up on the story came 26 
years later, and Riley Allen was the na- 
tion’s first newsman to work on it. The 
original story, one of the biggest of Mr. 
Allen’s career, was the infamous “Twen- 
ty-one demands” that Japan made on 
China in 1915—demands that would have 
made China a subservient government 
and Japan the overlord. 

The demands were made in secret and 
the Chinese government was in no posi- 
tion to announce them openly. Through a 
trusted friend, an American, the Chinese 
sent the text of the demands to the United 
States. The American carried the docu- 
ment personally. 

“Honolulu was the first American port 
at which he touched, and I met him at his 
steamer,” Mr. Allen says. “He gave me 
the gist of the demands. We carried them 
in the Star-Bulletin and supplied them to 
the Associated Press on the mainland.” 


T He follow-up came Sunday morning, 
December 7, 1941, when the Japanese at- 
tacked Hawaii. 

At 7:55 a. m., when the first Japanese 
bombs hurtled down on Pearl Harbor and 
Honolulu, Mr. Allen and his secretary 
were alone in his quiet, cool, green-walled 
office answering “letters to the editor” 
and preparing Tuesday’s editorials. One 
of the first bombs that hit the city struck 
a modern, downtown building a block 
from the Star-Bulletin’s editorial offices. 
Editor Allen was at the scene within 
three minutes. 

Before one could say “Joseph Pulitzer,” 
he had desk men, reporters, circulation 
men, linotype operators and pressmen on 
their way to the Star-Bulletin plant. 
Handling of probably the greatest U. S. 
news story of the century was underway. 


Mr. A, as he is affectionately referred 
to by the younger members of his staff— 
he frequently signs staff memos with just 
the letter A—has a genius for organiza- 
tion and is a master of detail. He was the 
mainspring keeping the editorial wheels 


Honolulu Editor Waited 26 Years for Follo 


He Got Good Local 
Story: Pearl Harbor 


By HARRY J. LAMBETH 


moving on the morning of the Pear! Har- 
bor attack. 

He carefully checks all editions and 
reads even the smallest of items. If some- 
thing is handled well or if there is an 
additional angle to be covered, a staff 
member receives an “A” note. 

The 61-year-old editor has made it a 
habit to enter and leave the Star-Bulletin 
building by the rear door because he can 
pass the city desk and the composing 
room. Upon arrival at 7 a. m. he stops in 
the “back shop” for a glance at the page 
forms awaiting press time. The United 
Press teletype is his next check before 
going to his second floor office. On leav- 
ing at 5 p. m.—it’s often much later—the 
process is reversed: A last minute check 
of the teletype and a glance at the mor- 
row’s editorial page. 


In Hawaii everyone knows Riley Allen. 
Although a Texan by birth, Hawaiians 
call him a kamaaina. (A kamaaina is a 
veteran resident of the islands.) Like the 
long-time residents, Mr. A sometimes 
wears a pheasant feather hat band. On 
his office desk a caller can usually find a 
colorful hibiscus—the flower of Hawaii. 

His office isn’t an “ivory tower,” but it 
is visited frequently by politicians, island 
business men, labor officials, and “just 
plain working folks.” War correspond- 


ents and visiting newspaper executives 
often drop in for a chat when passing 
through Hawaii. 

Some get a chance to visit Mr. A at his 
Pacific Heights home—an orange-colored 
stone structure built in Spanish style 
overlooking the city and the sea beyond. 
Robert J. Casey, author and Chicago 
Daily News war correspondent, referred 
to the Allen residence as a “Shang-ra-la.” 


Rirey ALLEN’S versatility is one of 
his attributes which helps to make him 
the dean of Hawaii’s journalists and one 
of the best known editors in the country. 

While a student at the University of 
Washington he wrote the lyrics to the 
school’s “Alma Mater,” one of the more 
famous of the college songs. He also 
writes poetry, and, in years back, would 
dream up something appropriate for his 
Christmas cards. 

Veteran Star-Bulletin men recall how a 
staff photographer would receive an 
emergency assignment just a few days 
before Christmas. The assignment was 
usually to drive up to Mr. A’s house on 
the hill and shoot the view from the 
lanai (porch), a hibiscus in the yard, or 
something else appropriate for the card. 
Then Mr. Allen would turn out a Christ- 
mas poem to match the picture. 





Ruey H. ALLEN, for decades a force in Honolulu as editor of 
the Star-Bulletin, found himself thrust into the international lime- 
light when Japanese bombs fell on Pearl Harbor. Harry J. Lam- 
beth (Illinois ‘40) was one of hundreds of newspapermen in uni- 
form or passing through the islands as correspondents who met 
“Mr. A” during the war years. 

Harry, a yeoman in the Navy, served in the censorship office 
in Honolulu. While stationed there he contributed to the Star- 
Bulletin and traveled around the islands on occasional feature 
assignments. He visited the world’s rainiest spot—Mt. Waialeale 
—and spent a weekend at the leper colony on Molokai. 

Harry has since returned to the mainland for officer's training. 
A 1940 graduate of the University of Illinois, he started report- 
ing for the City News Bureau of Chicago and is on leave from 
the “City Press” during his Naval service. While in Honolulu, 
he managed to get in some graduate work on Japanese history 
at the University of Hawaii. 

In the March, 1943, issue of THE QUILL, Harry told how Ha- 
waiian newspapers handled their biggest story, Pearl Harbor. 
He has contributed to Editor & Publisher, Broadcasting, the 
Catholic World and other magazines. In this article he gives a 
full length picture of an editor whose talent has contributed 
heavily to the success of a newspaper unique in its field. 
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A former reporter tells this anecdote 
on Mr. A: 

“I recall a story that years ago he made 
a bet with his city editor that he could 
sell a story to the Saturday Evening Post. 
Riley promptly turned out a yarn good 
enough to make the Post and the story 
sold.” 


A.ruoucH most of his time is spent 
on the editorial side of the paper, he 
keeps a watchful eye on circulation. 
When he joined the staff of the Evening 
Bulletin in 1905, it had a circulation of less 
than 3,000. Today it averages more than 
150,000 (it’s the largest of any American 
newspaper outside the continental U. S.). 

The Star-Bulletin’s editorial page is one 
of the liveliest of any American news- 
paper. Mr. Allen frequently displays the 
technique of taking an ordinary “letter to 
the editor” and building it into an edi- 
torial feature. 

To settle a family discussion, a reader 
once wrote asking whether the husband 
or the wife should buy the husband’s 
neckties. Mr. Allen printed the letter and 
offered prizes to readers who advanced 
the best reasons as to who should buy 
the ties. 

A reporter was assigned to watch neck- 
tie counters. The story brought a definite 
lift to Honolulans who were used to noth- 
ing but war stories, nightly blackouts, 
and a 10 p. m. curfew. It wasn’t long un- 
til most of the city was debating neck- 
ties. 


Ir is on the editorial page that Mr. A 
displays his ability as a political analyst. 
In the 1945 session of the territorial legis- 
lature, which ended in May, Mr. Allen’s 
editorials were an important factor in the 
enactment of resolutions petitioning con- 
gress to grant statehood to Hawaii. 

Mr. A’s campaigns for civic and terri- 
torial improvement touch on every phase 
of life in the islands, and, everywhere in 
the territory Riley Allen and his news- 
paper are noted for fair play in racial 
problems and for their complete lack of 
race prejudice. To Hawaii Riley Allen’s 
editorial page is truly a voice of the peo- 
ple and a tribune of the people! 

When it comes to politics Mr. A is at his 
editorial best. Star-Bulletin reporters cov- 
er every party rally but it isn’t unusual 
for them to find their boss sitting a few 
seats behind them. During a campaign 
Mr. Allen attends two or three rallies 
nightly to observe the candidates “in ac- 
tion.” He knows political trends as Con- 
nie Mack knows baseball strategy and 
ball players. 

Election night finds Mr. A at the Star- 
Bulletin microphone broadcasting re- 
turns. He uses no script, with the excep- 
tion of voting statistics. His comments 
and general information on the campaign 
are extemporaneous. 


Jusr as he has made a habit for years 
to broadcast local election results, he re- 
turns to the mainland for the national 
conventions of both the Republicans and 
Democrats. It was at the 1940 Philadel- 
phia convention that he predicted the po- 
litical fate of the campaign for Wendell 
Willkie. In a dispatch to his paper long 
before the election and even before Mr. 
Willkie’s nomination, Riley Allen de- 
scribed Willkie: 
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“MR. A” AND HIBISCUS—Riley H. Allen, editor of the Star-Bulletin, is a 
figure in Honolulu and the islands it governs and the hibiscus, Hawaiian 
flower, is usually prominent on his desk. 


“Up like a skyrocket—down like a 
stick!” 

Although he is considered the arch- 
Republican editor in Hawaii, Democrats 
swear by him as well. He helped the 
Democrats in preventing a reduction in 
their Hawaii delegation. 

Even Hawaii’s governor, a Democrat, 
frequently consults Mr. Allen on prob- 
lems and legislation, affecting the islands 
because the editor is well-informed on 
public opinion as well as on the needs of 
the territory. 


Ir was with Governor Ingram M. Stain 
back, Delegate Joseph R. Farrington, 
president and general manager of the 
Star-Bulletin, and Attorney General 
J. Garner Anthony that Mr. Allen in late 
1942 joined in the thick of the fight against 
martial law in Hawaii. 

His editorials and handling of impor- 
tant news stories on the problem ulti 
mately assisted in bringing the civil rights 
restoration program to such a pitch that 
President Roosevelt signed proclamations 
lifting martial law in the islands. The 
campaign against military law was based 
on the belief that its stringent controls 
were no longer necessary for the protec- 
tion of the islands and that its continua- 
tion was fostering permanent military 
control of Hawaii. 


Mr. A has fought for years to keep 
horse race gambling out of the islands. 
For several decades he was the main 
spring in a fight (it was finally successful 
in 1944) to close the notorious houses of 
prostitution in Honolulu. His anti-vice 
campaign continues even today to assure 
that law enforcement agencies do not be- 
come lax, 

Of course, he did not win the fight 
single-handed. An aroused public spirit 
and federal agencies culminated the cam 
paign for him. 


Mr. A also serves as a guidepost to 
younger staff members in their efforts to 
ward free lance writing. The editor is one 
of the best news sources on Hawaii per 
sonalities. One of his reporters, who was 
writing a piece on a former Honolulu 
photographer now a war cameraman, 
mentioned his story to Mr. Allen. 

Mr. A commented, “Of course you 
know your man has Cossack blood in his 
veins, and that, because of it, he is some- 
times called the ‘Mad Russian.’” The re 
porter hadn’t known it, but incorporated 
it into his story. Mr. Allen usually can 
supply a feature angle or anecdote on 
nearly every kamaaina. 


Ritey ALLEN did his first newspaper 
work as a campus reporter for the Uni 
[Concluded on page 15] 
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Are Chapters Ready? 


[Concluded from page 11] 


One chapter adviser reports, “We have 
put SDX on ice until the war is over.” 
In this particular situation, the policy of 
that chapter may have been right. But if 
all chapters had followed that policy, the 
undergraduate activity, the fountainhead 
of the organization, would have been 
paralyzed. 

Other chapters have carried on; they 
have not given up their charters or have 
not voted to go on an inactive basis. 

Some of the chapters are now in excel- 
lent position, with a nucleus of several 
active men, an interested and active fac- 
ulty adviser, and some financial backing. 


Two years ago the University of Wis- 
consin chapter did not have an active man 
in the chapter. But foreseeing this possi- 
bility, the members had previously voted 
to place all powers in the hands of a 
board of trustees, consisting of the fac- 
ulty adviser as chairman, the director of 
the school of journalism, and the associate 
editor of a Madison newspaper. 

A year ago Wisconsin was able to initi- 
ate four men and pledge five others, one 
of whom was later initiated. 

In these years the Wisconsin chapter 
gave a substitute for the traditional Grid- 
iron banquet. Grove Patterson, editor of 
the Toledo Blade, was the speaker in 1944, 
and through the help of Barry Faris, edi- 
tor of International News Service. Pierre 
Huss, war correspondent, was the speaker 
in 1945, 

The weekly newspaper contest, in co- 
operation with the Wisconsin Press Asso- 
ciation, has been faithfully carried on. 
Wisconsin’s financial position is good, with 
cash and war bonds amounting to ap- 
proximately $1,200. 

With the editor of the Daily Cardinal, 
John MecNelly, a World War II veteran, 
as president of the chapter, September, 
1945, finds both the local alumni and the 


active chapter ready to renew an even 
greater professional activity. 


Roy . FRENCH, director of the School 
of Journalism at the University of South- 
ern California, is to be commended for 
his promotion of the U.S.C. chapter. 
The Southern California active chapter 
is in excellent financial position, with as- 
sets of more than $1,000 and alumni funds 
in addition amounting to approximately 


Take the case of Iowa State. Early this 
year there wasn’t an undergraduate mem- 
ber on the campus, but Ken Marvin, the 
faculty adviser, later reported plans for 
an initiation. Local alumni are cooperat- 
ing in helping keep alive SDX spirit at 
Ames. The chapter has a substantial bank 
account. 

Franklin Banner, the faculty adviser at 
Pennsylvania State College, while con- 
ceding that the chapter has been some- 
what discouraged because of an absence 
of material, shows the right spirit too. 
Early this last year, with very few eligible 
men in college, Penn State initiated five 
men and a series of luncheon-forums was 
arranged. 

Prof. Douglass W. Miller at Syracuse 
has been a real spark plug in trying to 
keep SDX alive at Syracuse. 


» O have a successful chapter it is neces- 
sary to have interested officers and an un- 
derstanding faculty adviser, who is of 
course an officer of the active chapter and 
the local representative of the national 
fraternity. 

A chapter without some kind of pro- 
gram is usually a weak chapter. Some 
chapters may attempt too much and have 
numerous activities-that cannot be suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

The program depends upon such local 
conditions as university regulations, the 


size of the community, and the number 
of members, both active and alumni. Ob- 
viously, a chapter in a larger community 
has an opportunity to promote, with out- 
side support, such affairs as Gridiron din- 
ners. 

With an outstanding speaker, and some 
fun-provoking activities, enough support 
can be elicited from business and profes- 
sional men in town at a price that allows 
the chapter a profit. 

And a chapter without some profit- 
making inclination and activity might as 
well fold up unless there is a sugar-daddy 
to maintain its activity. 


Tus last year a Chapter Manual on 
Chapter activities was sent to the sev- 
eral chapters. Originally this manual was 
ably prepared by former president Elmo 
Scott Watson, then vice president in 
charge of undergraduate affairs. 

In September of this year it is planned 
to send each chapter a revised manual 
on relations of the local undergraduate 
chapter with the national office. In this 
manual complete information is given on 
membership requirements, pledging pro- 
cedure, chapter records, fees, and various 
SDX award contests. 

Experience indicates that many boys 
initiated in SDX do not appreciate all the 
activity possibilities and the necessity for 
accurate records. To a considerable de- 
gree this lack of understanding is due to 
the fact that the chapter officers do not in 
some cases inform the new men fully on 
the work of the fraternity. 


THERE may be no magic key to chapter 
success but, to follow the lead of a dis- 
tinguished physicist who said once, “I 
can’t understand anything that can’t be 
expressed in a formula,” a formula may 
serve. Chapter success equals member- 
ship sound in scholarship, fraternity in- 
terest, and journalistic activity, a well- 
organized chapter program capable of be- 
ing carried through adequate finances, 
accurate records, close relationship with 
the national fraternity, and an interested 
and active chapter adviser. 





Pan-American 


[Concluded from page 8] 


newspapers’ development of a _ wider, 
deeper, interest in its potentialities, no 
North American city asked for the fourth 
Congress. 


IT was impossible for a large United 
States delegation to go to Caracas. The 
State Department virtually stipulated that 
not more than twenty men should go, be- 
cause of transportation bottlenecks. 

When the Bogota meeting is held the 
transportation situation should be im- 
proved. It will be possible then to go by 
steamer to Barranquilla, unless the un- 
expected occurs, and from Barranquilla 
to Bogota by plane is only three hours. 
It should also be easier to get plane reser- 
vations from New York, Miami and New 
Orleans. 

But there will remain the question: 
“Will United States newspapers be enough 
interested to respond, widely, to Bogota’s 
invitation?” I think they should be. I 
believe the Congress, rightly supported, 
can become highly important; that it is 
highly important for the American press 


to know Latin America, and that multi- 
farious good results may come of better 
acquaintance. 


W ue 2,500 news disseminators, in- 
cluding camera folk and radio people, 
flocked to San Francisco in May—trans- 
portation difficulties didn’t prevent their 
going—only a score from the United 
States went to Caracas. Yet if the San 
Francisco meeting was not destined to 
contribute greatly to stabilized peace 
what could be more important to the 
United States than solidification of opinion 
throughout the enormously rich conti- 
nents which extend between the poles in 
this hemisphere? 

Their unification, each using the other’s 
resources for its benefit; each taking full, 
but fair, advantage of its opportunities 
in the other continent, would make them 
independent of the rest of the world. 

And if peace is to be stabilized; if the 
great, bloodless, continuous fight of Por. 
ulations for betterment through trade is 
to be the whole of war in the future, what 
is more important to the United States 
than realizing its trade possibilities in 
Latin America; ex ing in the fore- 
seeable future its manufactured products 
for raw materials from that continent? 


Unrry will never be realized while the 
populations of the two continents don’t 
know each other. I departed from Cara- 
cas with fond memories of agreeable so- 
cial contacts and set out for Bogota to 
explore the scene of the next Congress. 

I came home with a great deal of re- 
spect for the culture of Colombia, and 
with the conviction that a week spent in 
Bogota will richly repay any United 
States newspaperman who attends the 
fourth Pan-American Press Congress. 

“Is Colombia in any degree a civilized 
country?” asked a charming matron, well- 
traveled in Europe, during a dinner after 
my return from South America. 

“Well,” I said, “it cost about $15,000— 
roughly 30,000 pesos—to get the corps of 
the Ballet Russe to Bogota in planes re- 
cently, but sixty-five performances were 
given and the company netted a comfort- 
able profit .. . and there are in Bogota 
more book stores devoted to book selling 
exclusively than in any city of*its size 
with which I am acquainted.” 





Rosert L. Vickery (Missouri ’30), associ- 
ated with the mechanical department of 
the Columbia (Mo.) Tribune, became 
managing editor of the Cadillac (Mich.) 
Evening News recently. 
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Headlines 


[Concluded from page 7] 


lized extensively in agricultural experi- 
ments, it is a technique for isolating from 
comparable groups the variations trace- 
able to specified sources. 

Without going into details of the process 
the reader may see that it is now possible 
to isolate the variability of the various 
sources contributing to the total variance. 

The variance of the known sources 
(readers, headlines, size, design, and the 
unaccounted for residual) can be exam- 
ined in light of the standard F-table to de- 
termine whether or not further compari- 
sons may be made. 

In other words from the F-Table we test 
the validity of the null hypothesis—that 
samples were drawn from equally vari- 
able groups, or populations. 

We may well expect significant F-values 
from readers and headlines, a rejection 
of the null hypothesis, but we are not in- 
terested in this other than in isolating 
their effects. 

But if the variance for design is sig- 
nificant by this test, it is clear that the 
differences in the average scores for the 
three type faces could hardly be due to 
chance alone. If the F-test, when applied 
to either of these two components, does 
not indicate significance, the experiment 
ends here and we would be unjustified in 
testing the differences between any two 
designs or any two sizes. 


Ir we are justified in taking the next 
step, use of the T-test, we may then test 
the hypothesis that any two designs or 
sizes were drawn from “populations” 
whose averages were equal, in other 
words from similar groups. 

If the difference between Type A and 
Type B, for example, is significant at bet- 
ter than the 5 per cent level, we can 
reject the hypothesis that the scores are 
from identical groups. 

Inasmuch as all factors concerned other 
than design have been accounted for, we 
may conclude that this difference is due 
to a difference in readability—the elusive 
property we have been seeking. 

Going back to the headline at the be- 
ginning of the article, let us suppose that 
the change had been from caps and lower 
case to all-caps, or from staggered heads 
to flush left, or from lines that “break on 
sense” to ragged breaks, etc., will there 
be a difference in the amount read? Many 
other problems suggest themselves—all of 
them lending themselves to this method. 


d ROBABLY the principal reason why 
we know little about the readability of 
headline types and format is because the 
temptation is great to rely on appraisals 
by subjective methods. 

One simply reads a few lines in the 
type face in question and asks himself, 
“Is that easy to read?” Or one changes 
the headline dress in the newspaper and 
counts the letters or oral testimonials that 
say “I like the new better than the old.” 

But these tests results do not agree very 
well with the objective methods outlined 
in the opening paragraphs. Apparently 
the tendency to rely on introspection en- 
courages subliminal esthetic appraisals 
(important, to be sure) and thus invali- 
dates the pure readability rating. Then, 
too, familiarity of design and the urge to 
expedite “progress” complicate objectiv- 
ity. 
But even if these vitiating factors could 
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GRAECO-LATIN SQUARE DESIGN FOR A STUDY IN HEADLINE 
READABILITY 


Graeco-Latin Square Design for a Study in Headline Readability 


14 Point 
Reader A B Cc A 
1 Hl H2 H3 H4 
2 H2 #é4H3 Hl H5 
3 H3 Hl H2 H6 
4 H4 H5 H6 H7 
5 H5 H6 H4 H8 
6 H6 H4 H5 H9 
7 H7 H8 H9 Hl 
8 H8 H9 H7 H2 
9 . HS H7 H8 H3 


24 Point 30 Point 
B Cc A B Cc 
HS H6 H7 H8 H9 
H6 H4 H8 H9 H7 
H4 HS H9 H7 H8 
H8 H9 Hl H2 H3 
H9 H7 H2 H3 Hl 
H7 H8 H3 H2 Hl 
H2 H3 H4 H5 H6 
H3 Hl H5 H6 H4 
Hl H2 H6 H4 HS 


Design repeated for headlines 10-18 





be eliminated or controlled, the subjec- 
tive analyzer of type is faced with attend- 
ing to two things at the same time: ac- 
tual perception of the printed symbols 
and an awareness of the degree of diffi- 
culty involved in the act of perceiving. In 
the case of axiomatically difficult reading 
(old English or text type) the differences 
may be pronounced enough to give satis- 
factory results, but any difference in the 
readability that may exist between any 
two commonly used headline types is too 
small to be observed reliably by subjec- 
tive methods. 


Does it make any difference in news- 
paper publishing if one style of newspaper 
headline type is by objective methods ap- 
proximately 20 per cent more difficult to 
read than another, as these studies indi- 
cate? I doubt if there has ever been 
a case on record in which a subscriber 
said: “I’m stopping the paper because the 
combination of headline type and format 
takes too long to read.” 

Instead, readers bring well established 
reading habits to each day’s edition. They 
“shop the headlines,” as the ANPA Con- 
tinuing Studies say, and are never aware 


of either the reading facility or the illeg 
ibility inherent in the type display that is 
daily thrust upon them. 

But while these less fortunate readers 
may not be aware of the reading burden 
they carry, it is reasonable to conclude 
that their potential reading output is be 
ing considerably impede. In the face of 
new and increased competition from 
other media of communication it seems 
unwise to permit newspaper readers to 
carry unnecessary reading burdens. 
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Riley Allen 


[Concluded from page 13] 


versity of Chicago’s Daily Maroon (he 
was graduated from Chicago in 1905 with 
a bachelor of literature degree). While 
in college he also did campus correspond- 
ence for the Chicago Daily News. 

Upon leaving college in 1905 his first 
newspaper job was with the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. After a few months he left 
Seattle to join the Honolulu Evening Bul- 
letin’s staff, but eight months later he re- 
turned to Seattle to serve the Post-Intel- 
ligencer as a reporter, political writer and 
assistant sports editor. 

On September 6, 1910, he married Miss 
Suzanne McArdle of Seattle, and sailed 
that evening on a combined honeymoon 
trip and second trip to Hawaii, to rejoin 
the Evening Bulletin as city editor. 

When the Evening Bulletin merged with 
the Hawaiian Star in 1912, Mr. Allen be- 
came editor of the new publication. He 
has been editor of the Star-Bulletin since, 
except from 1918 to 1921. During this pe- 


riod he served with the American Red 
Cross in Siberia and Finland. At one time 
was in charge of a relief ship carrying 775 
Russian children from Siberia to their 
homes in Petrograd. The Russian gov- 
ernment decorated him. 


A.ruoucu 40 years in the newspaper 
business have brought Riley Allen and his 
newspaper more than national fame, he 
insists that the entire staff share the ap- 
plause. 

“My basic principle,” he says, “is that 
a good newspaper is produced by a good 
team, not by any one, and a smart office 
boy is as important as a smart editor and 
ultimately succeeds him. The Star-Bulle- 
tin’s success is directly attributable to 
teamwork and harmony in all depart- 
ments.” 





Raymonp B. Howarp (Florida Profes- 
sional ’41) has been elected to his third 
year as president of Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Service. Don Eck (Chicago Profes- 
sional ’44) is treasurer and manager with 
offices at 188 West Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William Rutledge III 


Brass Hat and GI 


T wo contrasting personalities passed 


into the Fourth Estate Above almost si- 
multaneously when Joseph Connolly 
(Washington and Lee Professional ’34) of 
King Features and INS and INP lay down 
to die of a heart attack and in far away 
Ie Jima Ernie Pyle (Indiana ’23) smiled 
compassionately and left this earth. 

The Japs had singled Ernie out and 
when he fell before their machine gun 
bullets, they had in his body a prize 
which took a tank attack to redeem. 


C onnouty was a personality of force- 
ulness that commanded the efforts of 
more than a thousand of the abler jour- 
nalists in the business. He was perhaps 
only slightly known to the many millions 
of readers of thousands of newspapers in 
70 nations of the world. His handiwork 
was reflected in the products of his writ- 
ers, editors, reporters, feature writers, 
cartoonists and artists. 

To have died at 50 is an eloquent trib- 
ute to the reckless expenditure he made 
of his energies and talents while he lived. 
He took the reins and managed the des- 
tinies of these great news and picture and 
feature agencies during the crucial pre- 
war era and steered them through until, 
with victory so clearly in sight, he must 
— sensed that he could have relaxed 
a bit. 

Men like Connolly live on in the work 
and careers of the men they moulded and 
in the lives of the multitudes of readers 
they served. 

Within the Fourth Estate they will talk 
of Joe for many years to come. 


N conspicuous contrast was the diminu- 
tive Pyle, who had seen so much of GI 
death and suffering that he laid down his 
working tools last winter only to resume 


them reluctantly and go to the Pacific. To 
the man in the street, Pyle was his eye 
and ear in the foxhole and in the bomb 
crater. . 

His simple lucid reporting, with its 
grasp of the pathos and humbleness of 
every GI, made war real to every reader. 
The readers at home could go to war with 
Ernie, the war which American courage 
and resourcefulness were keeping fur- 
ther and further from the home shores. 

It was important to Ernie that the 
everyday American knew all about his 
war—the war that was shaping his future 
and the future of his children, the war 
that was demanding his endless service 
and discipline and sacrifice, and the war 
that will have its hand in his pocketbook 
for generations to come. 

War this time was so different from 
any previous war. Gone was much of its 
glamorous trappings. In its stead had 
come that totality that made every man, 
woman, and child a warrior whether in 
uniform or housedress or overalls or 
diapers. 


Ar the top was all that brass hat plan- 
ning and direction and authority. But at 
the base was the broad and mighty rank 
and file of the GI. 

Without any thought of the derogatory 
connotations usually associated with the 
term, we may regard Joe as a brass hat of 
World War II journalism. He was a plan- 
ner, a director, an organizer, and he was 
the final authority with his army of the 
Fourth Estate. 

By the same token, Ernie was a GI of 
World War II journalism. He was a re- 
porter for the simplest and humblest and 
most common of our fighting ranks. 

It was ironic that Joe and Ernie should 
die simultaneously, each doing such dif- 
ferent jobs so well, but both devoted 
servants of the avid newspaper public. 

See you next issue! 





Censors 


[Concluded from page 9] 


The story was released in general terms, 
but newspapers and radio stations kept 
on cooperating in withholding the details 
about individual balloons: the time and 
place they fell, and their effect. In that 
way the Japanese were kept in ignorance 
as to whether a few or many balloons 
landed and whether the chances of their 
reaching certain areas were good. They 
had no pattern for future operations. 


In mentioning the War and Navy release 
of information about Japanese balloons I 
should point out that the Office of Censor- 
ship did not censor the Government. On 
the theory that he should know whether 
any security is involved, we recognized as 
“appropriate authority” a Government 
official who released information about 
a subject under his jurisdiction. 

If a reporter or editor had “appropriate 
authority” for a statement, even if the 
official was not quoted by name, we did 


not object to the publication of news 
which otherwise would be restricted by 
the Code. : 

The decision against policing the Gov- 
ernment was one of the first steps taken 
by Byron Price after President Roosevelt 
drafted him to take a leave of absence 
from his position as executive news editor 
of the Associated Press and become Di- 
rector of Censorship. It saved the Office 
of Censorship a good many headaches. 


THe day’s work brought a wide variety 
of questions to the Press Division, for the 
Code applied not only to the 2,000 daily 
and 11,000 weekly newspapers in the 
United States, but to the hundreds of 
national and regional magazines, to the 
house organs of business firms and fac- 
tories, and to the thousands of mimeo- 
graphed “round robin” letters which 
churches, schools, lodges, and clubs were 
circulating among their members in the 
armed services. A pre-victory day might 
be like this: 

A Washington correspondent telephones 
to inquire whether it is safe to mention 
that the USS Blank is being repaired in 


a west coast shipyard after being dam- 
aged by Japanese suicide planes. He is 
reminded that such information is re- 
stricted by the Code, unless it is author- 
ized by the Navy. 

The managing editor of a midwest daily 
mails in a carbon copy of an interview 
with a sailor who is home on furlough 
from Pacific duty. Because of the possi- 
bility that officers and enlisted men might 
inadvertently disclose information of 
value to the enemy, the Code asks that 
interviews involving combat zones be sub- 
mitted either to the Office of Censorship 
or a nearby Army or Navy public rela- 
tions officer. In this instance, the inter- 
view proves to be innocuous, and a tele- 
gram is sent to the managing editor say- 
ing there is no objection to its publication. 

The advertising manager of a large war 
plant brings to the office a series of ads 
telling of the company’s contribution to 
the war. A check is made with the War 
Department on one or two questionable 
points, but on being assured no security is 
involved, the ads are released. The visitor 
is cautioned, however, that clearance with 
the Office of Censorship does not release 
him from any contractual commitments 
to the War Department. 


A LETTER from the editor of a south- 
ern weekly says he is not sure exactly 
what addresses of soldiers overseas may 
be printed. He is told that the addresses 
of all troops in Europe are clear, unless 
they have been alerted for direct move- 
ment to the Pacific. 

The editor is asked to be careful of 
Pacific addresses—not to print a man’s 
unit unless it has been officially released, 
and not link Navy personnel with their 
ships. The “order of battle” is important 
information for the enemy. 

And so the day in the Press Division 
progressed. Sometimes the queries were a 
little remote from the application of the 
Code. One private citizen wrote that 
some pigeons were annoying him and 
what could he do about them? The reply 
took a little head-scratching, but finally it 
a suggested that he catch and eat the 

irds. 





Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
here. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 
enameled or onyx top, the ring is priced 
from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 20% 
tax, plus existing state taxes. 


Badge—$5.00; Key—$6.00. Add Federal 
20% tax, and state tax. 

Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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Topeka Editor 
in Hall of Fame 


Tu late Charles H. Sessions, for 23 


years managing editor of the Topeka 
Daily Capital, has been given a place in 
the Newspaper Hall of Fame at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Widely known as edi- 
tor, columnist and civic leader, Mr. Ses- 
sions was selected for the honor by Kan- 
sas editors’ vote, it is announced by Elmer 
F. Beth (Wisconsin ’27), acting chairman 
of the department of journalism at Law- 
rence. 

A portrait of the Topeka editor is being 
added to 27 others elected to the Hall of 
Fame since its inception in 1931. Mr. Ses- 
sions died on Christmas Day, 1942, after 
54 years of newspaper work, most of it 
in Kansas. He had been managing editor 
of the Daily Capital since 1919. His col- 
umn, “Topeka Tinklings,” drew contribu- 
tions from thousands of Kansas readers 
and was frequently quoted. 

Mr. Sessions’ civic activities were nu- 
merous. He was secretary to two gover- 
nors—E. W. Hoch in 1905-06 and Arthur 
Capper in 1915-17—and was himself sec- 
retary of state for two terms, 1911-15. He 
was postmaster of Topeka in 1922-25. 

Born in Woodstock, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1868, 
he went west and started his newspaper 
career as a reporter for the Kansas City 
Times in 1888. In 1892 he joined the staff 
of the Kansas City Journal. He later 
headed its Topeka bureau and was its 
Washington correspondent from 1906 to 
1908. 





Plan Memorial Fund 
for Oregon Dean 


Pans for an Eric W. Allen Memorial 


Fund, to be used for journalistic research, 
equipment and scholarships in Oregon 
in honor of the late dean of the univer- 
sity’s school of journalism, were made at 
the annual meeting of the Oregon News- 
paper Publishers Association at Eugene 
late in June. Dean Allen was a profes- 
sional member of the Oregon chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

The fund will be sustained by continu- 
ous voluntary donations and will have its 
headquarters at the university’s school of 
journalism. Projects permissible under 
its rules cover the field of journalistic 
practice. 

The committee of organization included 
William M. Tugman, Eugene Register- 
Guard, as chairman; Merle Chessman 
(Oregon Professional ’21), Astoria Bud- 
get, E. Palmer Hoyt (Oregon ’23), Port- 
land Oregonian; Jack Bladine (Iowa ’27), 
McMinnville Telephone-Register; Ralph 
Cronise (Oregon Professional ’22), Al- 
bany Democrat-Herald, and George Turn- 
bull (Washington ’15), acting dean of the 
school of journalism. 





Teach at Syracuse 


Promotion of Dr. Lawrence R. Camp- 
bell (Northwestern Professional ’37) from 
associate to full professorship of journal- 
ism and appointment of Philip V. Burton 
(Stanford °44) as assistant professor of 
advertising was announced by Dean 
M. Lyle Spencer of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity school of journalism. 

Dr. Campbell is co-author of “Explor- 
ing Journalism” and “Effective News Re- 
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WINS SERVICE NEWSPAPER AWARD—Lt. Gen. Harold L. George (left) 
presents a service newspaper award to S/Sgt. Herman Silverman (Stan- 
ford ‘42) editor of the North Star. The officer in the center 
is Brig. Gen. Dale V. Gaffney. 


Tue North Star, published for the Alas 
kan division of the Air Transport Com- 
mand, has been named for the second 
year the best newspaper issued by offset 
in a contest held by the War Depart- 
ment’s camp newspaper service. It is 
edited by S/Sgt. Herman Silverman, *42 
graduate of Stanford University. 

The contest is open to Navy, Marine and 
Coast Guard publications and this year 
was judged by Leland Stowe, war corre- 
spondent and author, Basil L. Walters 


(Indiana °17), executive editor of the 
Knight Newspapers, and John S. Remaly, 
publisher of the Endicott (N. Y.) Daily 
Bulletin. 

The North Star is circulated over per 
haps the largest area of any Army news 


paper, from Adak in the Aleutians to 
Hudson Bay. It travels by airplane, by 
truck and even by dogsled to remote 


posts. Its staff, all enlisted men, include 
Sgt. Jay Bresler, associate editor; S/Sgt. 
Frank Rosa, sports editor, and Sgt. Rob 
ert Wilhelm, art editor. 





porting” and has worked for the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, the Rotarian and 
trade papers. He has taught at North- 
western University and the Universities 
of Illinois and California. 





PLEASE 


Redeployment is adding to the 
volume, already great, of 
changes of address. These MUST 
be sent to the business office of 
THE QUILL, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, and NOT to the 
Fulton, Mo., address of our print- 
er, Ovid Beil. It is also urged 
that any change of address also 
include the previous address. 
This will help us keep our mail- 
ing list up to date. We want you 
to get your QUILL, wherever you 
are. 











Another Legend 
Gone With the Wind 


Commenting on free-lance writing and 
the odds of literary success, the March 
April issue of THE QuILL reported: 

“It is said that a number of book pub- 
lishers had their chance to publish “Gone 
With the Wind” before MacMillan ac 
cepted the prodigious novel.” 

From Atlanta, Ga., its author, Mrs. Mar 
garet Mitchell Marsh, writes: 

“*Gone With the Wind’ was never re 
jected once or ‘repeatedly.’ There were 
no numbers of publishers who had the 
chance to publish ‘Gone With the Wind.’ 
To be exactly accurate, I never submitted 
it to any publisher. One of the MacMillan 
editors was in Atlanta, heard that I had 
a manuscript, asked me to let him see it, 
read it, and offered to publish it.” 

Ard there, as Bill Rutledge remarks 
ruefully, goes another “classic legend of 
the freelance world.” 

The editors stand corrected and apolo 
gize to Mrs. Marsh. 
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WESTMINSTER ANNUAL AWARD 
FOR FICTION 





*5,000 for the best novel 





N ORDER TO develop fiction which can dramatize force- 
fully the full power of Christian thought and action, 
the Westminster Press has established an annual award 
for a book-length fiction manuscript emphasizing the vigor- 
ous influence of Christian faith in contemporary life or in 
the annals of history. The publishers are looking for a novel 
that is realistic in that it does not ignore the sordid or the 
commonplace in portraying life truthfully. . believing that 
such a novel can be convincingly realistic without being 
negative, that it can command interest without distortion, 
that it can awaken concern without deliberately shocking, 
that it can be entertaining without offending good taste. 
No restriction is placed upon the setting, the situations or 
the characters in this novel and every manuscript submitted 
will be judged solely on the basis of literary merit. 
Manuscripts may be submitted from April 1, 1946 to mid- 
night, June 1, 1946 and a Certificate of Intention must be 
filed before April 1, 1946. This Certificate and a Prospectus 
giving full instructions are available upon request to: 


The Westminster Annual Award 
925 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 








THE JUDGES 


Philip Van Doren Stern 


Editorial Consultant, Pocket Books 
General Manager, Editions for the Armed Forces 


Daniel A. Poling 


Editor, Christian Herald 
author of YOUR DADDY DID NOT DIE 


Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


author of THE ROLLING YEARS 


Samuel McCrea Cavert 


General Secretary, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 


Althea Hester Warren 


City Librarian, Los Angeles Public Library 


Barbara Snedeker Bates’ 


Fiction Editor, The Westminster Press 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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They Read Quill 
In Berchtesgaden 
and on Okinawa 


In this summer between victories Sigma 
Delta Chis continued to let the fraternity 
know they were “Serving Uncle Sam” in 
an astonishing variety of theaters and 
ranks. The letters reach 35 East Wacker 
Drive on every variety of stationery and 
reveal every type face known to the type- 
writer business, domestic and foreign. 

Many have been combat soldiers and 
long to get back to a typewriter. Others 
were public relations officers and combat 
correspondents. The latter have not been 
without their share of war’s adventures. 
They appear to approve of THE QuILL 
when it catches up with them. They are 
conscious of their membership in the fra- 
ternity and eager to resume an active 
share. 


Tue men in Europe outnumber those in 
the Pacific as correspondents. Perhaps 
they had more time after V-E Day and 
thought more in terms of home and job. 
A random cross-section of their mail re- 
veals: 

Sgt. Charles W. Johnson, Jr. (Mar- 
quette *44) encloses a 20- mark note for 
dues and apologizes for not having been 
very active in Sigma Delta Chi. The Ger- 
man dateline of the letter would indicate 
the sergeant has had other business. He 
has been in touch with Eddie Doherty, 
*42 president of his chapter. He sums 
up his personal history with modesty: 
“Through constant vigilance I have man- 
aged to come through this war without 
being a hero.” . 

Lt. Comdr. W. ¢. McDowell (Stanford 
Professional ’38) writes from his Pacific 
carrier group to acknowledge his bill for 
1945 dues. He welcomed it because: “It 
had been more than a year since I have 
seen a copy of THE Quit or even the 
words Sigma Delta Chi in print.” His 
nearest brush with organized journalism 
was on Okinawa. He landed his plane on 
Yonton field and discovered a crudely 
lettered sign “Okinawa Press Club.” It 
was just another disappointment. The 
PRO’s and war correspondents were out 
and the hut was empty.... 


Crt. MACY I. BROIDE (Indiana ’44), 
a combat correspondent with the Third 
Infantry Division, writes from Salzburg, 
Austria, that work is “skimpy” since V-E 
Day. He started on Anzio beachhead as a 
rifle squad leader and is still incredulous 
at his luck in not having won a Purple 
Heart. 

He says his writing job has meant a 
pleasant freedom “from brass.” This same 
“freedom” has taught him some things 
that city editors back home despair of 
ever imparting to some reporters. “To 
track down these stories,” he writes, “I 
had to beat a helluva lot of bushes and 
get shot at. . 

“T had to get about, entirely on my own, 
and no one cared whether I ate, slept, 
got around, read any mail, or anything. 
However, I gradually got a semblance of 
system whereby I'd have my blankets 
strategically put on a jeep, a musette bag 
on another, and me flying with an officer 
in the direction of a battalion where I set 
about getting a lead... . 

Copyreaders fretting about carbons at 
home will be pleased to learn Cpl. Broide 
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GOLD STARS 
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John Henry Conrad, Jr. 


First Lt. John H. Conrad, Jr., Marine 
pilot, was killed in a crash at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., while in training with a 
special fighter group. He left Oregon 
State College, where he was sports edi- 
tor and a member of Sigma Delta Chi, 
to enlist in the Navy air corps. After 
graduation from Corpus Christi in the 
top 10 per cent of his class, he trans- 
ferred to the Marines. His wife, Mrs. 
J. B. Conrad, Jr., lives in Berkeley, Cal. 


Lt. Grimes Dead 


Lr. Eart H. Gries (Oklahoma 18) died 
in the hospital of Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Indianapolis, Ind. He had been 
trained at Chanute Field, Rantoul, IIl., 
and commissioned in the Army Air Force 
after service in 1918 with the 352d Ambu- 
lance Corps. At the time of his re-entry 
into service he was part owner of the 
Peerless Printing Co. of Norman, Okla. 





made ’em in sextuple. He can account for 
five but admits he’ll “be damned where 
the other goes.” 

Sgt. William Draves, Jr. (Wisconsin 
40) calls THE QutILu’s job of covering its 
service men and news activities “magnifi- 
cent.” He hopes we'll keep up the job un- 
til the boys can get home and help. Sgt. 
Bill was sports editor of the Wisconsin 
Rapids Tribune before he went to Europe 
for more than a year to do airborne com- 
munications. He writes from France. . . 


Lr. TRUEMAN E. O'QUINN (Texas ’26) 
used a QUILL wrapper to let headquarters 
know that he is living in Berchtesgarden 
as judge advocate for the 101st Airborne 
Division. His 101 points give him no espe- 
cial hope of getting back to law and writ- 
ing about O’Henry. ... Lt. (j.g.) Alva 
Hayes and Pvt. Paul Visser, both ’43 mem- 
bers of Iowa State, met somewhere in the 
Pacific. Lt. Hayes is on a cruiser and 
Pvt. Visser is reported up for a commis- 
sion as program director of Army radio 
station WVTK. 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Lr. Jor Kaas, a senior member of the 
University of Washington chapter when 
he enlisted in the British air force in 1940, 
returned to the campus in June after two 
years in a German prison camp. He flew 
from England with the RAF and trans- 
ferred to the American air force before his 
capture in North Africa. An undergrad- 
uate feature writer for the university’s 
Daily, he has written the first of a trilogy 
of novels on the Pacific Northwest. 








Sexson E. Humpureys (DePauw ’34), 
former foreign editor of the Indianapolis 
Times, has been promoted from corporal 
to warrant officer. Located with the al 
lied commission in Italy since 1943, he is 
now assistant adjutant for the regiment 
that serves as administrative agency for 
American personnel. 


Capt. Ross Hersey (Washington and Lee 
40), has been assigned to duty at Vir 
ginia Military Institute since his return 
from overseas service. 


Lr. Witt1am E. Swartz (Montana ’42) 
has received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. He is credited with 32 bombing 
missions with the 458th heavy bombard 
ment group, part of the second bombard- 
ment division commanded by Maj. Gen. 
William Kepner. Lt. Swartz was commis- 
sioned in 1943 and was promoted to first 
lieutenant in 1944. 


Lr. Leonarp A. Etserer (Northwestern 
39) has served the Navy as public rela- 
tions officer at the pre-flight school at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. Before entering the service in 1942 
he was civil aviation editor for American 
Aviation magazine in Washington, D. C. 


Tecu. Sct. Arno C. Apams (Oklahoma 
37) has been a staff writer for the Persian 
Gulf headquarters command at Teheran, 
Persia, on the supply route to Russia. Be 
fore entering the Army in 1941 he was 


managing editor of the Guthrie (Okla.) 
Daily Leader. 


Capt. Wo. F. Freenorr, Jr. (Missouri ’41) 
writes us that he was a public relations 
officer of the XXIV Corps on Leyte and 
is now chief of the Information-Education 
Section of HDQ AGF at APO 245, c/o 
Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. One of 
the correspondents assigned to the XXIV 
Corps was Monty Waite (Nebraska 31) 
of the AP. 

Another Missourian, Larry Schulen- 
berg °41, served as a combat correspond- 
ent with the Marines on Iwo Jima. 


S/Ser. Wittram C. Bequetre (Montana 
’41) was awarded the Bronze Star for 
conducting under fire a personal recon- 
naissance of a strong enemy opposition, 
during a landing operation by his Infan- 
try division in the Pacific. He also has 
a Presidential Unit Citation. This spring 
he visited Montana’s campus while home 
on furlough. 


Mas. Frep W. May (Missouri ’28), with 
the Intelligence Division of the Army, is 
serving in the countries of Lebanon and 
Syria, with headquarters at Beirut and 
Damascus. 


First Lr. Cuarves E. Locan (Illinois ’33) 
is serving as PRO for the Fourth Marine 
Air Wing in the South Pacific. 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


FREEDOM IS MORE THAN A WORD, 
by Marshall Field. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1945. 190 pp. $2.50. 


LIBERTY AND THE PRESS, by Philip 
Kinsley. Chicago: The Chicago Tribune, 
1944, 99 pp. 


Cuicaco in the next decade will prob- 
ably be the scene of the most famous war 
in twentieth century American journal- 
ism. 

The main fight will be between the 
young and liberal Chicago Sun and the 
powerful and arch-conservative Chicago 
Tribune. The owners of both papers come 
into the ring with extensive financial re- 
sources and great individual independ- 
ence, as publishers, of outside influences. 

“Freedom Is More Than a Word” was 
written by the Sun’s owner, multimillion- 
aire Marshall Field, to give an exposition 
of “my underlying thinking and philoso- 
phy as a publisher.” 

Basically, publisher Field believes that 
one must have economic security, peace, 
access to facts (a free press), and tough- 
ness. He feels that there is actually little 
free discussion in America’s papers and 
that the American people and publishers 
have permitted freedom of the press to 
become “a glittering generality, operated 
chiefly to protect the vested interests of 
a special class.” 


Fieip devotes a good portion of his 
book to a discussion of his fight with the 
Chicago Tribune. He quotes extensively 
from editorials in the ’20’s and ’30’s, which 
put the Tribune in the position of favor- 
ing Japan’s aggressive policies. In one 
place he has this to say about his big 
rival: 

“When the Tribune disagrees with any- 
body for one reason or another, it has a 
regular and well-established technique for 
handling the matter. The recalcitrant is 
first called a “Red,” then he is reviled and 
scorned, belabored and vilified and mis- 
interpreted.” 

Later on, he says: “The Chicago Trib- 
une, the New York Daily News, The 
Hearst Press, and certain columnists have 
given every evidence of having no fear 
that their freedom to heckle the govern- 
ment would be actually curtailed, to judge 
from the continued virulence of their 
heckling.” 

In his chapter on better access to facts, 
the Sun’s publisher declares: “Like daily 
newspaper publishers, the owners and 
operators of radio stations are not suffi- 
ciently numerous, in any but a few local- 
ities, to avoid being faced with tempta- 
tions to impose the prejudices of vested 
interests upon station utterances in lieu 
of intelligent discussion.” 

An interesting observation of Field’s is 
his comment about radio news. He says, 
“Another problem confronting radio sta- 
tions is the manner in which they at first 
permitted themselves to acquiesce in 
daily newspaper domination of the major 
worldwide newsgathering networks.” 

Field’s book makes interesting reading 
for there is every indication that he plans 
further to invest his millions in the field 
of journalism (farm journalism is a new 


Field publishing venture) and “Freedom 
Is More Than a Word” is an attempt to 
tell why. 


IN “Liberty and the Press,” Chicago 
Tribune writer and historian Philip Kins- 
ley gives the history of his paper's fight to 
preserve a free press for the American 
people. Kinsley, in his introduction, 
reaches the conclusion that “Freedom of 
the press, for all practical purposes, is 
whatever the higher courts, under the 
guidance of the basic law, say it is.” 

Then in ninety-nine pages Kinsley out- 
lines how the Tribune spent $3,000,000 to 
fight a libel suit brought by Henry Ford, 
one brought by the City of Chicago, and 
how his newspaper brought about the 
killing of the Minnesota gag law and beat 
the NRA proposal which would result in 
licensing of the press. 

Thirteen pages of the book are devoted 
to the Associated Press case. The table 
of contents does not list it, but there is a 
thirteenth chapter in the book called “The 
Government Again Interferes,” which car- 
ries five pages of criticism of the WPB 
and its administration of newsprint con- 


trols. 
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Book Briefs 


THESE days when one sometimes feels 
in a contemplative mood, it is often diffi- 
cult to find a book to suit that feeling. 
Fro those who want to be both enter- 
tained and instructed Charles Morgan of 
the London Times has written a series of 
essays called “Reflections in a Mirror” 
(Macmillan Company, $2.50). Morgan 
touches on persons, places and things and, 
in an essay on Westmister Abbey, gets off 
this wonderful thought, “To know any- 
thing completely is to kill it . . . it is the 
quality of greatness in all great things— 
in books, in love and in the gods, to defy 
human acquisitiveness, to outrange our 
knowledge, to transcend our finalities, re- 
serving within themselves that area of 
the unknowable and unseizable, which is 
the window to all our prisons.” Morgan 
has written one of the best collections of 
essays published in recent years. 

James N. Young, an associate editor of 
Colliers, has prepared a valuable book for 
the beginning writer of fiction—“101 Plots 
Used and Abused” (The Writer, Boston, 
$1.25). In this handy little volume, Young 
gives plots which have seen better days 
and says, “Old though they be, the skilled 
craftsman can still reclothe their bones so 
as to produce the illusion of novelty. The 
inexperienced writer should be leary of 
them. Editors have long memories.” 
Young’s eight-page introduction contains 
many good suggestions which would be 
helpful to the beginner. 

Top honors should go to PM photogra- 
pher Weegee for the collection of photo- 
graphs published in “Naked City.” (Es- 
sential Books, New York $4.00.) Anyone 
on a newspaper who has to take pictures, 
handle pictures or in other allied profes- 
sions deals with graphic presentation, 
should buy this a. and look through it 
every now and then to see what consti- 
tutes good photography. 





Emory Initiates 
Virginius Dabney 


T uree widely known southern jour- 
nalists have been initiated as professional 
members of Sigma Delta Chi by the 
Emory University Chapter. 

Virginius Dabney, editor of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times Dispatch, was inducted 
at a special ceremony this spring. In ad- 
dition to his work as a newspaperman, 
Mr. Dabney has written two books, “Lib- 
eralism in the South” and “Below the 
Potomac.” He has been in the forefront of 
many liberal and progressive movements 
in the south. 

Dr. Harold Ehrensperger, editor of Mo- 
tive magazine, Nashville, Tennessee, was 
initiated on June 27 following a luncheon 
at which the Emory University chapter 
entertained the members of the Atlanta 
professional chapter. Dr. Ehrensperger 
was on the Emory campus as a visiting 
lecturer in the course in ‘Religious Jour- 
nalism” which is offered each summer. 

At the same meeting William H. Boring, 
feature writer of the Atlanta Constitution, 
was initiated. Mr. Boring, a former asso- 
ciate editor of Look magazine, and more 
recently connected with the foreign di- 
vision of the O.W.L, was an alumnus of 
the old Emory Press Club, which was 
granted a charter of Sigma Delta Chi in 
1942. He has recently returned to Atlanta. 





Temple U. Initiates 
Five in Philadelphia 


Fue Philadelphia newspapermen were 
initiated as professional members of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi July 12 by the Temple Uni- 
versity chapter. Following the ceremony, 
plans were discussed for forming a pro- 
fessional chapter of the fraternity in Phil- 
adelphia this fall. 

The initiates were Walter Lister, man- 
aging editor of the Record; Leo Riordan, 
executive sports editor of the Inquirer; 
Charles Fisher, columnist for the Record; 
Harrison W. Fry, editor in charge of edu- 
cational features for the Evening Bulletin, 
and Don Fairbairn, of the Bulletin fea- 
ture staff. 
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On March 15, the billionth barrel 
of crude oil was processed at the 
refinery of the Lago Oil and Trans- 
port Company, Ltd., Jersey affiliate 
on the little island of Aruba in 
the Netherlands West Indies. No 
other refinery in the Americas has 
equalled the record, which is more 
notable in view of the relatively 
short time—only 16 years—that the 
Aruba plant has been operating. 


(From a note in the Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.) publication, The Lamp, April, 1945.) 


STANDARD OIL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
BAYWAY, NEW JERSEY 


OPERATING THE ESSO RESEARCH LABORATORIES 





Where America Gets the World’s Foremost 
Petroleum Research 











Towers of the Light Ends Unit connected with the Aruba refinery’ s ‘‘Cat Cracking’’ Plant 
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Capital 
Comment 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


WV asuincton —Sigma Delta Chis 
around the nation’s capital have won 
their share of honors recently. And their 
share of odd things has happened to them 
as well. ... 

Marquis W. Childs (Washington, D. C., 
Professional *44), winner of this year’s 
Sigma Delta Chi Achievement Award for 
Distinguished Washington Correspond- 
ence, is one of Washington’s best-known 
newspapermen. 

Mark worked for the United Press and 
then went to work for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. In 1934 he was transferred to 
the PD’s Washington bureau and was 
there until last year, when United Fea- 
tures Syndicate selected him to replace 
the late Raymond Clapper (Kansas °17) 
as a Washington columnist. 

Mark became well known in intellec- 
tual circles in this country when in 1935 
he wrote “Sweden: The Middle Way.” 
This book is still a basic text on the co- 
operative movement. But that is not all 
that he’s written. He’s the author of 
“They Hate Roosevelt,” “This Is Democ- 
racy,” “This Is Your War,” “I Write From 
Washington,” and co-author of “Toward a 
Dynamic America.” 

Mark also wrote two novels, “Washing- 
ton Calling” and “The Cabin.” He was 
presented with the medallion and certifi- 
cate at the July 20, 1945, dinner and initi- 
ation of the Washington chapter of the 
fraternity. 


ANorTHER Washington SDX recently 
honored is Jerry Kluttz (Washington Pro- 
fessional 44), a Washington Post colum- 
nist. Kluttz daily writes “The Federal 
Diary,” which is gospel for government 
workers in Washington and for many 
newsmen who look for sidelights on what 
goes on in the federal service. Kluttz 
turned down an offer of the city editor- 
ship on the Post to start the Civil Service 
column. The award was made by the So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration. 

The letter accompanying Kluttz’s re- 
ward reads, “Your column, The Federal 
Diary, has been an effective source of in- 
formation and opinion relating to person- 
nel problems. The simplicity, clarity and 
personal appeal of your writing have won 
for you outstanding recognition and high 
esteem from the reading public.” 


A\uBREY GRAVES (Colorado Profes- 
sional °37), managing editor of Scripps 
Howard’s Washington Daily News, was 
doing his work one day when he heard 
somebody yell “Stop!” as he put out an- 
other cigarette on his battered and scarred 
desk. He had noticed for the last severel 
days that when people had walked by 
they had looked at the desk with rever- 
ence. This was a few weeks after the 
death of Ernie Pyle (Indiana ’23). 
Finally one day several movers came 
in with somebody from the business office 





HEAD LOS ANGELES ALUMNI—(Left to right)—Dr. Roy French, treasurer: 
Harvey Ling, secretary: William Shea, president; 
Roy Rosenbery, vice-president. 


But SHEA (Southern California Pro- 


fessional ’40), publisher of the Culver 
City Star News, was elected president of 
the American Institute of Journalists, Los 
Angeles graduate chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi for the 1945-46 term and took office at 
the June 27th meeting at the Taix French 
Restaurant. 

Other officers are Roy Rosenbery 
(Southern California Professional ’39), 
editor of the Inglewood News, vice-presi- 
dent; Harvey Ling (Southern California 
Professional ’40), publisher of the Bur- 
bank Review, secretary, and Roy L. 
French (Wisconsin 15), director of the 
U.S.C. School of Journalism, treasurer. 

Shea succeeds L. D. Hotchkiss (South- 
ern California Professional ’38), managing 
editor of the Los Angeles Times, who be- 
comes a new member of the board of di- 
rectors with Rosenberg, Bill Payette 
(Southern California 35), manager of the 
Los Angeles Bureau of United Press, and 
Hub Keavy (Southern California Profes- 


sional ’44), manager of Associated Press’ 
Los Angeles office. 

Battle-front experiences of men who 
have made headlines in both the European 
and South Pacific fronts were related by 
speakers led by Roy Bennett, editor of 
the Manila Daily Bulletin, who was im- 
prisoned for 13 months in Santiago Prison. 

Virgil Pinkley (Southern California 
Professional ’40), European manager of 
United Press, told of interviews with 
leading generals and incidents of the 
American Army in Germany. Art Cohn, 
former sports editor of the Oakland 
Tribune, gave incidents of the India- 
Burma and European fronts. Mat Wein- 
stock, columnist of the Daily News, de- 
scribed his experiences of a 25,000 mile 
tour of the South Pacific. 





Joun BurnHAM (Wisconsin ’26) is night 
city editor of the Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 
He had been managing editor of the Wis- 
consin Rapids Tribune. 





and Graves was told he would have to 
give up his desk. Graves said, “Why 
that’s Ernie Pyle’s old desk, he had this 
job before I did and so when I inherited 
the job I inherited the desk.” 

The man explained, “We are going to 
restore the desk. Get rid of all these scars 
and burns. It is going to be put in a 
museum.” 

So Graves now has a new desk... . 


LicuTEnant BARNEY CAPEHART 
(Washington, D. C., Professional °45), di- 
rector of public relations for the Naval 
Air Transport Service, deserves an award 
for quick thinking. Barney, a former 
New York Herald-Tribune reporter and 
before the war aviation specialist for 
Colliers Magazine, was in charge of the 
Navy’s part of a christening of an Army 
and Navy hospital air evacuation unit by 
Mrs. Truman. It was her first public ap- 
pearance. There were many people on 
hand. 

The First Lady took a bottle of cham- 
pagne in her hand and swung at the four- 


engined Army plane. Bong! The bottle 
didn’t break. Bong-g! The crowd began 
to laugh. A great many faces began to 
get red. The First Lady swung seven 
times and missed and an Army officer 
tried four times after that. 

Having no luck with the Army, Mrs. 
Truman approached the Navy ship. Cape- 
hart looked at the stand and saw his 
Admiral with other gold braid. Turning 
to a CPO by his side, he said, “Chief, 
get me a hammer.” With a hammer head 
in his hand and its handle up his sleeve, 
Capehart got beneath the nose of the 
ship while Mrs. Truman mounted the 
platform for her initial swing. 

Bong! Capehart said to himself: “This 
will never do.” So, as the First Lady 
swung the second time, Capehart put the 
hammer up in the path of the bottle. 
Crash! Splash! The crowd cheered and 
Cape passed the hammer to the Chief, 
who immediately disappeared. Nobody 
would have known the difference had it 
not been for an Acme photographer who 
snapped Cape in the act! 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


What's wrong with America’s health? 


Doctors, editors, congressmen and 
thoughtful citizens are concerned by 
the same stark fact: 40% of America’s 
young men are unfit for, military 
service.® 

This doesn’t make us a nation of 
weaklings. Ask our enemies! And it’s 
no reflection on the men themselves. 
Most of them are serving usefully in 
other ways. But it does show that 
America’s health is far below what it 
should be. 

Three chief remedies have been sug- 
gested — preventive medicine, physical 
training, and diet. The last is often 
overlooked. But it has been officially 
estimated that about '; of all Selective 
Service rejections are caused directly 





or indirectly by nutritional deficiencies 
— lack of food or improper food, 
That’s one big reason for the gov- 
ernment’s food education program, 
“U. S. needs US strong.” 
reason why schools and factories regu- 
larly serve milk to their students and 
workers. For milk is nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. Surgeon-General 


It’s one 


Parran recommends “a pint a day for 
adults, a quart for children.” 
Moreover, millions of men in uni- 
form are learning better food habits. 
This should help America’s health in 
years to come. Meantime, at National 
Dairy, we are doing our best to protect 
and improve the quality of milk and 
its many products— while our lab- 


* Report of the Senate Subcommittee on Wartime Health and Education, January 2, 1945. 
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oratories develop milk in other new 
forms that will benefit everybody. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in. the towns and cities of America. 
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SILENT FIRE-POWER 


Ever since Britain’s Montgomery turned his big guns on Rommel at El’Ala- 


mein artillery has played a great part in winning battles and saving lives. 


Battles and then wars are not won solely with guns and the bodies of men— 


they are also won in the minds of men. 


At home and on the battlefield, the newspapers of these United States have 
been firing silent blasts of truth against the mountains of lies supplied by the 
Axis. They have kept up the morale of the people by keeping them informed— 
the spirit of the people by reminding them of the underlying purpose of our 
effort. 


EpIToR & PUBLISHER has, for sixty years, served the people who publish, 


write, edit, and distribute these valiant newspapers. 


In any issue of E & P, you will find news behind the war coverage—what's 
new in radio and television, new circulation methods; many valuable features 
and new departments—'‘The Advertising Survey,” “Promotion,” “In the Busi- 
ness Office,” and ‘Shop Talk at Thirty.” 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Fhe Oldest Publisher 


and Advertisers Journal in America 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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